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_ PROCEEDINGS OF ANNUAL MEETING OF AAIAN 


Minutes of the Meeting 


President Pasciutti called the annual meetingto order at 7:35 p.m. in 
Room 113 of the Law Building at Yale University. He welcomed the 4l 
members and friends and remarked that it was a larger representation 
than in the past. The minutes of the last annual meeting were read 
and accepted. The Executive Secretary presented his report which 
contained many suggestions for changes which would promote the wel- 
fare of the organization. The report was accepted. Next the report 
of the Secretary-Treasurer was presented and accepted. The Presi- 
dent then presented his report which was also accepted. A suggestion 


was made and accepted that the reports of the President and Executive 


Secretary be printed in the next Newsletter. 


Plans for regional conferences came upfordiscussion. Vice-President 


Nimmo reported on the regional conference held at Haven Hill, Michi-. 


gan and on the forthcoming meeting to.be held at Indianapolis, Indiana 
in November. Mrs. Vashti I. Cain reported on the Southeast regional 
conference held at.Columbia, South Carolina and the future meeting to 
be held at Jackson, Mississippi. Her report was supplemented by re- 
marks by Mr. Taylor. Mr. Demone reported on the Northeast con- 
ference which was unique in that it was jointly sponsored by the State 
Commissioners of Education and the AAIAN. Mr. Gordon Raney re- 
ported that no meeting had been held nor were there —_ plans for holding 
one in the Northwest region. 


The next business discussed was that of the future of the Association-- 


-Is it needed? Does it meet a need? Do the State Commissioners and 


Superintendents of ‘Public Instruction still need such an organization? 


_ There seemedtobe a general consensus that the organization was still 


needed. Mr. McCarthy spoke of the possible affiliation with another 
groupand voiced the opinion that the time was not propitious since the 


organization being small would lose its identity. Messrs. Linden, 


Demone and Stevenson joined the discussion. It was felt that affiliation 
would not be in the interest of the group at this time. ‘There was further 
discussion as tothe needfor a membership campaign as the association 
has suffereda loss of membership when compared with last year. Mr. 
McCarthy explained in detail the getting of news and distributing the 
Newsletter andcertain pamphlets. Mr. Hill spoke briefly on this point. 
Following this Mr. Demone moved 


1) that the matter of affiliation be further studied 
by the Executive Committee; 


2) that the eben drive be expanded; and 


3) that solliiiune of the Newsletter be expanded 
to 1000 copies. 


‘ . The motion was seconded by Mrs. Cain. and passed unanimously. 


July 28, 1958 
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It was suggested that various foundations be solicited for funds for 
support of an expanded programas well as for other purposes for which 


_the organization was established. 


Mention was made of the Neuberger Bill to provide funds for alcohol 
education. It was felt that the bill as presently drawn would receive 
no supportin Congress and that it would not be in keeping with the pur- 
poses of our organization since it was designed to ''teach the evils caused 
by the use of alcoholic beverages". Mr, Hill moved that the officers 
of the association keep informed as to pending Federal legislation in 
the field of alcoHol education. The motion was seconded and passed 
unanimously. 


Lastly was the report of the Nominating Committee presented by Chair- 
man Cain as follows: 


President : - John J. Pasciutti - Vermont 

lst Vice President - George Nimmo - Michigan 

2nd Vice President - Laura Passmore - Pennsylvania 
Executive Secretary - Raymond McCarthy - Connecticut 
Secretary-Treasurer - John L. Miller - Wisconsin 


Members of Exec: Bd. 

Term ending 12/31/59- Robert Lane - Llinois | 

Term ending 12/31/60- A. M. Taylor - South Carolina 

Term ending 12/31/6l1- John W. Richey - Washington 

Gordon Raney - Oregon 
, William Wacko - Ontario 

It was accepted, andthe Secretary-Treasurer was ordered to prepare 
and circulate the ballot among the membership. 


The meeting adjourned at 9:40 p.m. 
John L. Miller 


Report of the President 


Dr. John L. Miller, during his recent illness, received a communi- 
cation froma State director to the effect that every time that the direc- 
tor heard ofa case like John's he resigned from two more committees. 
Ray McCarthy's bruises have not been in evidence but he has been la- 
boring under considerable physical strain. When I arrived for the 
summer school Iwas oncrutches. George Nimmo, our Vice President, 
seems to be the only one strong enough to blow a good whiff into the 
alcometer. This may explain why we have so many problems to drop 
intoyour lap. Itis your privilege, and even your duty, to take appro- 
priate action. 3 


In my report last year-(I know it's a bad sign when you are reduced to 
talking about yourself) I pointed out that alcohol education is a part- 
time job, a fringe activity, for most of the teachers working in it in 
the schools. For this reason they are in need of materials and tech- 


‘niques that can be made readily available and on which they can rely to 


the fullest extent. The officers and committee members of your asso- 
ciation are fully employed elsewhere; alcohol education may engage 


some of them full-time but the work of the association must be a part- 
time activity for them. While we are sometimes capable of bursts of 
enthusiasm, our efforts are toa great extent sporadic and often inade- 
quate. If we are to encourage professional educators to direct their 
professional skills tothe development of better techniques and attitudes 
and if we are to assemble and distribute selected materials and to en- 
courage their production as our constitution directs us, someone will 
have to find the time to make a more consistent effort. 


Last year I suggested that we consider the advisability of providing our 
Executive Secretary with more adequate financial support. I had in 
mind trying to raise enough money to pay a part of his salary so that 
we could claim a definite part of his services. I would like to renew 
this suggestion more emphatically. The dues of the association are 
not sufficient todo this nor, does it seem, are we in a position to raise 
the dues to provide the necessary income. We must therefore embark 
ona fund raising campaign. 


Foundation grants are one of the ways in which current problems in 
education are being solved. Perhaps we could qualify for a grant of 
some sort. It may be thaf a federal grant in aid would help but ina 
letter I received from Senator Neuberger, he indicatéd that it does not 
seem likely that his bill to provide federal aid to alcohol education is 
going to be acted upon favorably in the near future. Moreover, the 
manner in which the bill is worded is apt to beget controversy rather 
than subsidies. 


Money is being made available by the Federal Government to assist 
alcoholism programs with research and public education. I have no 
desire to put the claims of one type of need above those of another. 
_ However, alcoholism programs are fairly well supported at the state 
level as compared to alcohol education programs. The only time we 
in AAIAN were able to plan an annual meeting with adequate resources 
was when the National States' Conference on Alcoholism made available 
to us, from its federal subsidy, the sum of nine hundred dollars for an 
education workshop. This beginning filled me with hopes for future 
workshops; I had visions of following up our efforts from year to year 
but no more funds were immediately forthcoming although I contacted 
all the people -I could think of who might help. It is difficult for me to 
understand why it is only well heeled programs who may secure aid with 
Federal grants while an association which is providinga unique service 

on a national basisin anarea ofadmitted public interestand on a volun- 

tary basis is ignored. It must be true that ''them as has, gits''. This 
matter is not going to be easily resolved and probably notat this sitting. 

I wouldtherefore suggest that you empower your officers to make a de- 

termined effort to secure grants, raise money and do all things proper 
and necessary (1) to provide your executive secretary withadequate 
financial support; (2) to give regional groups needed financial support 
in holding their conferences and(3) to make the annualmeeting a clear- 
ing house of ideas, methods and experiences in this work. 


Another matter that has caused me some concern is the increasing 


-3- 
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incidence of reports in the trade press that the materials being used 
in the public schools for alcohol education are ''very bad." They de- 
mand "fair play''(implying that it is missing)in giving American youth 
unbiased information (accurate scientific facts) on the subject of alcohol. 

If bad materials and bad teaching exist, it seems tome that these charges 
are only calculatedto make them worse. Such charges will only anger 
some people and cause them to retaliate or force the more timid to 
withdraw, making the kind of teaching we profess to want impossible. 

I donot believe that the new state programs in alcohol education are 
badeither with regardtomaterials or methods, or that they are lacking 
in whatis describedas objectivity or fair play. It is interesting to note 
that the groups which are calling loudest for objectivity are the very 

ones that Mark Keller classifies as non-objective. A fine point is 
raised: what is objectivity to those who are non-objective? Actually 
the issue is one of interests and beliefs rather than facts. In sucha 
situation facts are like a football, they may be kicked around without 
mercy with the boot of your faith. There have been deplorable texts 
and unfortunate methods used in the past and, perhaps, still in use in 
someareas. However efforts todiscreditall alcoholeducation, to sow 
dissent, distruct and inaction are equally deplorable. All of us, Iam 
sure deplore these efforts. 


I might go on atsome length on other subjects of current interest. We 
have much business to transact and personally I would rather hear 
from you. There is nothing wrong with your association that a little 
well placedmoneycannotcorrect. I feela deep personal debt of grati- 
tude to John L. Miller-who is here in spite of the threat of such a trip 
tohis health and who, throughout the year, has carried on his respon- 
sibilities with a dedication which is unbelievable. The Newsletters 
this year have been a greatcredit to our association and special thanks 
for that is due to our Executive Secretary, Ray. Our Vice President 
George Nimmo has been most helpful, as have many of the members 
of the Executive Board, especially Mrs. Cainand Mrs. Passmore. 
There are other people here and in the field who have supported the 
associationand its work loyally and energetically. My thanks to them. 
Some would like to do more and if we have not called on them it is be- 
cause of the limitations under which we are operating. Perhaps with 
a paid executive secretary at our disposal, full- or part-time, we can 
unleash more creative energy and utilize more fully the resources of 
our members. To all of you here, thanksfor your presence and dedi- 


cation. 
John J. Pasciutti 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


I present herewiththe operating statement for the period of time elap- 
sing since the last annual meeting at Haven Hill, Michigan. The time 
interval is less than the usual year but the period coincides with the 
annual meetings. 


° 


Operating Statement 
October 30, 1957 - July 24, 1958 


Receipts: | 
Balance - October 30, 1957 $ 754.52 
131 Memberships @ 2:00°— - $262.00 
23 Memberships @ 3.00 *- 69:00 
3 Memberships @ 4.00 
5 Memberships @ 20.00 | - 100.00 
1 Membership @ 22.00 . 
__2 Memberships @ 25.00 - 50.00 
165 $ 515.00 
| Total Receipts - 515.00 
$ 1, 269. 52 
Expenses: 


Miller (expense of Regional Conf. 
Haven Hill, Michigan) -$ 51.50 


Jones Typewriter and Business Furniture . . 
Company (12 rolls of folder labels) - 4.86 


George Nimmo (expense at Midwest 
Workshop) 


Yale University (mimeographing, multilith- 
ing, postage, and miscellaneous) - 443. 37 


University of Wisconsin (addressograph 
and services) | - 115.25 
| 
Total Expense $ 624:53 $ 624.53 


BALANCE $ 644. 99 


The above is a true account of the financial condition of 
the Association. 


The period just past was not a bad year, nor was it the best year for 
the Association. We had income totaling $515.00 and expenditures of 
$624.53. Since we began the year. with a balance of $754.52, we were 
able to end the period with a balance of $644.99. The fact that expen- 
ditures exceededincomeis nota matter for concernas such occurrences 
should be expected in a going concern. 


Perhaps the most significant fact shown is a drop in membership from 
254to 177. Thisis approximately the same number of members which 
the Association had inl1956. The 'bulge'' in 1957 may be accounted for 
by the fact that McCarthy's Teen-Agers and Alcohol was offered as a 
premium for joining or renewing one's membership. Perhaps we should 
look for another premium to attract new members. 


| 


Another significant fact is the steady decline in classroom teachers as 
members. In 1956, our teacher-members totaled 116, in 1957, 87 and 

in 1958 only 74. Compensating for this has been an increase in adult 
education workers butit does not total as large a number as the shrink 
in classroom teachers. Itmay be that more emphasis should be placed 


- on adult education materials and technics. 


Geographically, our membership distribution is correlated with the 
amount of energy devoted to promoting the organization. Michigan has 
the most members, with a total of 30, and New York is next with 15. 
‘We also have 17 members in the Canadian provinces. : 


All things considered, the Association is in fair shape financially. It 
lacks an active growth factor. If that can be secured, the future of the 


Association will be much brighter. eee 
John L. Miller 


Report of the Executive Secretary 


During the period since the last annual meeting, 61 requests for liter- 
ature have been received from 27 states and Canadian provinces. This 
breaks down into: New York State 7, Massachusetts 6, Michigan 5, 
and the others distributed rather widely. In ten instances multiple 
copies, ranging from 3 to 25, were mailed out. Requests came from 
14 teachers, 22 students at different grade levels including college, 
and 25 organizations or individuals. 51 requests were for information 
on alcohol, 18 on narcotics, and 3 on tobacco. The latter requests we 
were unable ‘to fill. 


% 
An unsigned article in a church magazine, PRESBYTERIAN YOUTH, | 


stated that free copies of the Discussion Guides could be secured 

by writing.to our office. We received 64 requests from 16 states 
which included: North Carolina 18, Tennessee 9, Texas 7, Virginia 
and Florida 5 each. In response to these requests we distributed 505 
sets of the Discussion Guides and 60 sets of Exploring Alcohol Questions. 
There was no charge for this service. 


You may recall the plan under which pamphlet material has been pro- 


. duced and is distributed. The initial printing of 10, 000 to 15,000 has 


been offered without charge. Additional printings are handled by the 
Publications Division of the Yale Center of Alcohol Studies and are 
offered for sale at varying rates according to the quantity. During the 
past year the Publications Division sold 


6, 735 sets of the Discussion Guides 
7,368 packets of the Exploring Alcohol Questions leaflets 
6, 675 copies of FACTS ABOUT ALCOHOL 


Imentionthis because in part our Association is responsible for stim- 
ulating the production and distribution of these items. I believe also 
that the extent to which they are being requested at a fee may be of in- 
terest to the membership. 


On instructions of the November meeting at Haven Hill, we have dis- 
continued mailing packets of literature but have increased the size of 


the Newsletter from 16 to.24 pages. Three issues have been mailed 
out since the last annual meeting. Michigan requested a special print- 
ing of 500 copies of the December issue. Texas requested 100 copies 
of the May issue, which we were unable to provide, but we did supply 
them with 50 copies of the December issue. I would recommend that 
we increase the initial printing of the Newsletter from 500 to 1000. 
The cost of printing 500 is approximately $150 and the additional num- 
ber will require approximately $40 more. Some policy regarding dis- 
tribution should be determined. I believe the Newsletter can be a val- 
uable means ot stimulating an increase in our membership, but I also 
feel that we might make it available in quantities of 25to50to members 
and non-members who are willing to pay the actywal cost of production 
and mailing. 


The perennial question of a Publication Committee must be raised 
again. Two yearsagoRalph Daniel servedaschairman of a committee 
which was extremely helpful in providing copy. During the past year 
no committee functioned, although a number of volunteers expressed 
their willingness to review materials suchas new pamphlets or manuals. 
Because of the pressure under which the Newsletter is prepared, there 
has been no opportunity to take advantage of the services which these 
individuals have offered. I believe we have two major problems: (1) 
Communication and geographical separation; and (2) The pressure un- 
der which most of us operate in performing our regular duties. I would 
recommend that some officer accept the responsibility of soliciting 
manuscripts for the Newsletter. If we cannot reproduce original mater- 


ial prepared by our members, I feel that we are failing to carry out . 


one of our primary functions. Merely to reprint what other people have 
prepared does not seem to me to be worth doing, except in particular 
instances where the original source is not readily available. 


I would 4Jso0 raise a question about the over-all function of the News- 
letter. As‘ John Miller pointed out last November, less than 50% of our 
members today are in formal education, in contrast to the situation 
two or three years ago. Nevertheless the Newsletter focuses almost 
entirely on problems of classroom instruction. To what extent are we 
meeting the needs of our members? To what degree should we review 
the range and scope of the Newsletter and perhaps consider certain 
modifications? For example, should we attempt todevelop more mater- 
ial around the general concept of the prevention of problems of alcohol ? 


Each year we attempt to secure preliminary data on the various summer 
schools and institutes, and later to report on the number of educators 
attending. One or two individuals responsible for an institute may sup- 
ply information in great detail, to a degree which might be considered 
advertising. I have been reluctant to reproduce this material because 
of the nature of our journal. On the other hand, I believe we ought to 
serve as a vehicle of publication for all kinds of activities which bear 
on problems of instruction about alcohol. It would seem to me that we 
might standardize through a questionnaire request for information about 
institutes, both in the planning stage and after the session has been 
concluded. . 


From time to time I receive requests for permission to use our mail - 
ing listfor the distribution of pamphlet materials on alcohol or alcohol- 
ism. It is my feeling that our membership list should not be made 


ait. 
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available for this purpose because of the possibility of some public re- 


lations outcomes which may be unfortunate. I have suggested that if 
the material appears to be of particular interest to our members, we 
will attempt to incorporate it in the Newsletter. I would say that this 
has beena somewhatarbitrary position taken by me, after consultation 
with the officers, andlamaccordingly reporting it to the membership. 
I would hope that I might be given some instruction on this matter. 


Another perennial question concerns an increase inmembership. It 
would appear that we need more vigorous publicity and it is probable 
that this can be achieved only through individual members in different 
parts of the country. For example, whenever a local or regional con-. 
ference is being planned, would it be possible for one of our members 
to communicate with the program chairman and have some reference 
made to AAIAN in connection with an education talk, with a display of 
materials? \|At another level, it might be worth while to explore the 
possibility of flooding four to six school systems with applications and 
a specimen copy of the Newsletter as an experiment which might induce 
an increase in membership. This will require a new printing of a re- 
vised application form. It is significant that Vermont, Michigan, and 
Mississippiare ranked near the topin memberships, and this obviously 
is the result lof the work of individuals. Granted that the individuals 
are in official positions atthe state level, something of a similar nature 


| might well develop in other states with a little vystematic planning and 
effort. 


I would hope the membership at this meeting will review our approach, 
to regional meetings which has been developed during the preceding 
months. I believe the concept is sound, but here again progress has 
been the result of a considerable amount of work on the part of one or 
two individuals. Would it not be possible to arrange regional meetings 
jointly with local groups? I suspect that the regional meeting may ap-. 
pear something of a threat to an area group, in the sense that it may 
dilute public interest. This obviously need not be so. With adequate 
cooperation, both organizations might benefit by — a larger pop- 

ulation. 


Finally, I would raise the question of evaluating our organization in 


terms of its function and effectiveness. We have been operating eight 


years. There would appear to be a substantial amount of growth, but 
I question whether it is proportionate to the effort that has been put in - 
to the work by a handful of our members. Whenany organization attains 
a plateau, one should question the role which it is serving. Is it enough 
to meet the needs of only a few people? Can we not develop a more dy- 
namic movement than would appear to be operating at present? Indeed, 
do we not have the responsibility to develop along these lines.or else 
give up the attempt to sponsor an organization national in scope with the 
objectives of improving instruction about alcohol for young people? 
Again I express appreciation for the cooperation I have received from 
the officers during the past year. Iam particularly appreciative of the 
efforts of John Miller tomaintain the activities of the office of Secretary - 
Treasurer notwithstanding the long siege of illness which confined him 
first to the hospital and then to a period of almost total inactivity. 


Raymond G. McCarthy 
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ALCOHOL EDUCATION NATIONWIDE 


As Reflected in Selected Curriculum Bulletins Issued 
by State Departments of Education 


W.B. Parks 
Educational Director 
Florida Alcoholic Rehabilitation Program 


(A paper presented at the Education Seminar of the Annual Meeting of 
the North American Association of Alcoholism Programs, Detroit, 
1958. ) 


I have recently completed -a rather extensive and detailed survey of 
. curriculum bulletins published by state departments of education as 
resource aids for teachers in the area ofalcohol education. For reasons 
not important here, I limited the study to materials issued for use at 
the high school level. All forty-eight states replied to my inquiries, 
but only twenty-nine were able to supply currently used units of the type 
requested. Without going intoany greatdetail, I feel a brief — 
of the manuals would be interesting and informative. 


-The geographical distribution of the guides is relatively uniform. If 
the United States is divided into four general sections - South, Northeast, 
North Central, and West - the ratio of manuals received to the number 
of states in a region is roughly the same for all sections. Seemingly, 
no one area of our country is more active than are the others in this 
particular field of endeavor. 


The second point to be mentioned concerns publicationdates. The oldest 
bulletin stillin use without any revision appeared in 1946; the latest, 
during the present year, 1958. More publications, six - either newor 
else completely revised and rewritten versions of earlier ones - were 
- brought outin 1956 thaninany other year. I can think of no reason other 
than coincidence to explain the fact that no state published a curriculum 
guide dealing with this subject in 1954. Fourteen of the twenty-nine 
units were issued during the past three and one-half years. Professor 
McCarthy has attributed this increased activity, at least in part, to the 
rapidly expanding educational efforts of our state alcoholism programs. 


The third point of note has to do with the types of bulletins. Ten were 
prepared expressly as teaching aids in alcohol education. Three are 
concerned only with alcohol and narcotics; and six with tobacco as 
well. The other ten include the topic of alcohol's use as a section in 
guides for teachers designed for use in more generalized subject mat- 
ter areas: One ofthese is a social studies bulletin; another, a science 
and agriculture guide; and the remaining eight are health and hygiene 
manuals. It should be mentioned as a factor of significance that one- 
. half ofthe publications issued since 1955 are of this latter type. Seem- 
ingly, the trendis to consider the subject of alcohol as one segment of 
health education. 


In pore however, the type of bulletin, in itself, is not important, and 


this premise brings me to the final and, in my thinking, the most vital 
point to be considered. It is not the method of presentation, but what 
is being presented that matters. For example, in my opinion and in 
the opinions of two well-qualified individuals who assisted me in one 
phase of this study, the section on alcoholic beverages contained in one 
of the units issuedasa teaching aid in the broad area of personal health 
and safety is probably the best social problem approach to the subject 
that can be found in any of the other twenty-eight publications. By way 
of contrast, another manual designed specifically as an aid in alcohol 
instruction states explicitly that its purpose will be a consideration of 
socialaspects related to the use of alcoholic beverages, but devotes 
most of its space to alcohol's effects on personal health. This illus- 
tration was used for a specific purpose - to focus our thinking more 
intently on the fourth point that has been stressed. Just what is the 
subject matter content of alcohol education throughout the United States 
today as this is reflected in the publications of the agencies that are 
expected to render guidance and leadership to the local schools? 


In broad categories, the bulletins can be grouped according to the fol- 
lowing types of presentation: (1) as a social problem; (2) as a phase 
of mental health education; and (3) as a personal health question or 
moral issue. Of the twenty-nine manuals surveyed, seven seem to 
follow the first approach; six, the second method; and, sixteen, the 
last. As I mentioned a moment ago the stated method of presentation 
is not always the one followed. For this reason some rather definite 
criteria were used inthe process of deciding into which category a guide 
should be placed. I don't feelit worth the time it would take here to list 
and describe these standards. Foranyone interested, I will have copies’ 
of the complete study available in the near future. 


Illustration from FACTS ABOUT ALCOHOL, by Raymond G. McCarthy. 
(Chicago, Science Research Associates, 1951) 


Iwill mention some of the characteristics of the materials in the three 
groups, but, first, I would like to call your attention to one specific 
item that is characteristic of all but a very few of the units. If any 
single point of similarity between the bulletins had to be picked out, it 
would, by all odds, be the seemingly unlimited faith that is placed in 


the mere presentation of ''facts'' to accomplish the desired educational 
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objectives. For example, let me read you excerpts from four of the 
publications: 


By giving explicit scientific information about alcohol 
this guide can shape the futures of our youth. 


. Above all, successful teaching in this area depends 
upon the presentation of scientific facts. 


The facts, properly presented, will need no reinforce- 
ment to produce the desired results. 


_If pupils are given the true facts about alcohol, there 
is little doubt that wise decisions concerning its use 
will be made. 


I realize that this is undoubtedly a justified reaction against some of 
the misrepresentations and outright fallacies common in the alcohol 
education materials and procedures of twenty or thirty years ago. But 
I question the educational validity and effectiveness of the practice. 
The late Kurt Lewin once wrote that he believed people's attitudes are 
changed not by facts inthemselves, but when these facts are interpreted 
by the individuals sothat they appear to be a part of, or a means to, an 
area having high value in our society. | 


In line with Lewin's thought, a physician and myself were discussing 
recently one of the opinion polls dealing with smoking and lung cancer. 
The substance of the information given by the news article was that a 
sizeable share of the people surveyed believed that there was direct 
cause and effect relationship between the two, but the same persons 
went right on smoking. Half in jest and half seriously, my doctor 
friend asked this penetrating question, "I wonder if these people would 
still be smoking if the statistical data indicated a correlation between 
cigarettes and sexual potency rather than lung cancer?'' To influence 
attitudes and hence, behavior, facts must have meahing within the 
framework of an individual's system _of values. 


None of us would, Iam sure, argue the question that alcohol education 
qualifies as a controversial subject; and, also, I believe that no one 
here would dispute the point that in such areas facts often tend to be- 
come valuations. Forexample, any competent history or biography of 
military leaders of the Civil War will document that Lee, Jackson, 
and Stuart, probably the Confederacy's outstanding generals, were 
total abstainers. Thatisa statement of fact, but it becomes a valuation 
when the word ''because" is addedand the sentence written as it appears 
in one manual - ''Because Lee, Jackson, and Stuart were total abstain- 
ers, they proved to be the South's greatest generals. "' ; 


Perhaps I have belabored this point at too great length, but I feel not. 
Factual data areimportant. As educators, it is our primary task to 
attempt tocorrect popular misconceptions by viewing these in the light 
of reliable evidence; but, inalcohol educationare we coming tothe place 
where we are blindly ''worshipping at the shrine of scientific facts ''? 
Iaskthe question for your consideration, and I sincerely hope that the 


+ 


: opportunity arises during the course of this meeting for answers to be 
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I won'tleave completely this topic of facts and values in alcohol educa- 
tionas it would be impossible for me to describe the materials without 
further reference to the basic roles of each. I will, however, turn to 


rs more specific aspects of the subject. 


is | You will recall that I stated that the units being used as resource aids 


ps . by high school teachers could be classified according to three general 
methods of approach - (1) asasocialproblem; (2) as a phase of mental 
7 7 health; (3) and, as a personal health question or moral issue. For the 
Be sake of brevity, I will refer to these, respectively, as Groups I, II, 
and III. 

Vises 


"ie | ~ Between the groups themselves there are marked differences in the 
concepts expressed inthe guides, but within each group the ideas from 
unit to unit are very similar. In large part, this can be explained by 
the fact that the authors of the manuals selected, usually from a limi- 
ted number of sources, materials containing facts and valuations in line 
with what they felt alcohol education should be. To illustrate, one par- 
ticular referenceis cited twenty-seven times in the Group III bulletins 
_andfive times by those classed as Group II, but not at all by the Group 
I guides. On the other hand, one source is mentioned by all seven 
3 Group I units; by three of the six Group II publications; but, by only 
aa four of the sixteen bulletins in Group III. As a further example of sim- 


Be ilarity of concepts within the classifications and differences of ideas 
ae between them, I will mention the fact that three of the Group I publica- 
a tions, two of those in Group IJ, and six in the third category have lists 


of goals that are identical. Thethree sets of objectives, however, are 
radically dissimilar. | 


. . In such a talk as this, I can, of course, only touch ona very few of 
is those characteristics of each group's materials Iconsider particularly 
important. - 


The first of these concerns the prevalence of inconsistent statements. 
In mostinstances the contradictions occur in situations where a gener- 
eet alized ideal expressing some goalor principle of educational philosophy 
or psychology comes into conflict with a belief directed toward a speci- 
fic fact, attitude, or type of behavior connected withthe use of alcoholic 
ae beverages. I believe the following illustration will demonstrate what 
Ps is meant. Inthe section of one unit dealing with instructional techniques 
Bo appears this statement, ''The best approach is the scientific one which 
rs | accepts as facts only those things proven true by objective research. "' 
oe One page later, however, after a discussion of how scientific inquiry 
establishes facts, another valuation is found - which, hard as it is to 
— believe, reads, ''Other facts about beverage alcohol are so self-evident 
me they need no proof. '' The materials in Group I and I are relatively free 
eo of such situations, although the latter classification contains more than 
the former. The publications in Group III, however, are full of this 
kind of contradictory situation. ee 


The second characteristic deals with the practice of using preconceived 
Ba 


conclusions as facts in a cause and effect relationship. Let me cite 
you by way of illustration excerpts from two ‘of two of the bulletins. 


There is more than sufficient evidence for the conclusion 
that the main cause of poverty can be found in the use of 
alcohol. 


A person who drinks heavily becomes unstable, suspicious, 
quick to take offense and brutal toward people whom he 
loves. As a consequence, he is hard to get along with and 
often dangerous to be around. 


Group I manuals are very seldom guilty of this practice, but such 
techniques are common throughoutthe resource aids classed as Groups 
II and III. In this respect, it should be mentioned that it is only among 
the units in the first category that the following situation exists to any 
great extent - that is, if a valuation that can be rather easily used for 
purposes of indoctrination is stated, another opinion expressing an 
opposed belief is, also, presented. 


The third characteristic of the materials in the three classifications 
that I would like to mention has to do with the matter of controversy. 
Harold Rugghas written, in effect, that from what has been learned of 


the psychology of problem-solving, suchissues are the very intellectual . 


life of the school and their omission makes the cyrriculum sterile and 
meaningless. 3 He asks the question, ''How should they be handled?" 
and answers it by saying, ''Bring them squarely out into the limelight 
of discussionand meet them, head-on. ''* Towhat degree do the various 
types of bulletins follow Rugg's advice? Those in Group I do very well 
in this respect. In fact, two of this category's guides strongly intimate 
that the real value of alcohol instruction may lie in the opportunities it 


provides teachers and pupils to democratically reach answers to ques- ~ 


tions about which there is wide disagreement. The generalized, some- 


what vague, and idealistic statements typical of Group II's approach — 


-tend to minimize the -.chances for controversial issues to develop. As 
long as the valuations remain generalized and idealistic and not speci- 
fic, there is ground for common orientation. As educators, which of 
us here could find fault with the ideals contained in the following excerpts 
from Group II units ? : 


Fundamental to the success of the program is the 
sympathetic understanding of the child's basic needs 
which are all-important for the development of normal 
personalities. Such growth is the best safeguard of — 
the individual in all his relationships. 


The facts contained in this bulletin are but guideposts 
to point the way toward total education designed to 
produce emotionally sound individuals. 


Probably none of us would disagree with such goals, but those of us 
working directly in the field would probably, also, agree to the con - 
clusion that they fail to reach the really vital core of alcohol education. 
With respect to about 50 per cent of the Group III materials, there can 
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be no room for differences of opinion; hence, there is no controversy. 
Drinking is bad, per se, and that ends the question. In those manuals 
in this category which admit that various individuals feel differently 
about the use of alcoholic beverages, there are very obvious. efforts 
made to circumvent the areas about which people disagree. One ex- 
cerpt will suffice to illustrate this condition. Let me hasten to add 


‘that this is not an extreme or isolated example, by any means. This 


particular teaching aid deals with the topic by stating, in effect, that 
alcohol's primary use is in industry and giving numerous examples 
validating this. It continues by saying: ''From the personal viewpoint, 
alcohol's proper use is as a body rub; as a remedy for sore feet; asa 
solvent in medicines prescribed by a doctor; and as a fuelfor lamps." 
I wonder why that last item happened to be included? But, on second 
thought, knowing a little about how some of the units were prepared, I 
really am not surprised. 


As the last characteristic, I would like to talk just a little about the 
matter of indoctrination. In reality, much of what has already been 
said is closely tied-in with the subject. As with the other character- 
istics described, there is little evidence of the practice in GroupIl. It 
is fairly widespread in Group II, andis, by far, the rule rather than 
the exception in Group III. As I previously mentioned, I was fortunate . 
in having two well-trained and experienced people who were willing to 
assist me in that part of this study which consisted of selecting state- 
ments considered typical of each bulletin's valuations. In the process 
of reading the manuals for that purpose, they noted a condition which 
amazed them, as it-had me earlier. It was not the amount of indoctri- 
nation that surprised us, although a majority of the publications are, 
in our opinion, propaganda, but it was the fact that the practice was so 


openly justified by rationalizations. Here is the situation as the three. 


of us sawit. Many of the publications open with a general statement 
to the effect that alcohol education, like all education, shouldbe objec- 
tive, unbiased, and free fromindoctrination, exceptincertaininstances 
connected with the use of beverage alcohol. In such situations, indoc- 
trination is legitimate. In other words, the end justifies the means. 


In closing, let me see if I can bring together some of these points that 
have been touched upon. | 


Judged only by the kind of material to which this study was limited, no 
one section of the United States seems to have a monopoly on the issu- 
ance of teachers' resource aids published by state departments of edu - 
cation. Fourteen of the twenty-nine bulletins currently in-use at the 
high school level have been published during the past three and one- 
half years which would indicate an expanding interest in the subject. 
As half of these fourteen units are guides in the broad field of health 
and hygiene, there would appear to be a trendto include alcohol educa- 
tion as one phase of the school's total health program. 


The materials used in this project can be broadly grouped into three 
categories which approach the subject as: (1) a social problem; (2) a 
phase of mental health; (3) and, a personal health question or moral 
issue. Seven manuals follow the first method; six, the second; and, 
sixteen the third. It was pointed up that all but a few of the units 


— 


emphasize the importance of "facts", but in many instances, turn 
factual information into valuations. Certain characteristics of the 


materials in groups formed by the three methods of approach were © 


described. These were: (1) the prevalence of contradictory statements; 
(2) the use of preconceived conclusions as facts in a cause and effect re- 
lationship; (3) the recognition and acceptance of the controversialaspects 
of alcohol education; and (4) the practice of justifying indoctrination. 
Ibelieve that if those of you who are familiar with Anne Roe's study of 
alcohol education will think for a moment you will recall that the four 
characteristics I have discussed were, also, noted by her in the ma- 
terials she surveyed some fifteen years ago.” In fact, sheincludes 
these with other points she discovered and shows them as being among 
the outstanding defects of the publications included in her study. Ac- 


_cepting her premise - thatinconsistencies, twisting offacts and values, 


failure to face the controversial issues related to alcohol's use, and 
indoctrination - as being valid, what then can be said about the bulle- 
tins analyzed in the present study? Roughly one-fourth of the manuals, 
those classified as Group I, are remarkable free of these defects, but 
such deficiencies, in varying extent, are found throughout much of the 
contents of the other three-fourths of the units. That may not appear 
to be a very high batting average, but it's better than it looks. I don't 
think Roe founda single piece of literature that wasn't full of these de- 
fects. Alcohol education materials being prepared by professional 
educators with-additional training in a specialized field is a new idea 
and hasn't been accepted too widely yet. The fact, however, that such 
individuals were mainly responsible for the preparation of the seven 
Group I units should paint the way. for recognition by the agencies and 
persons concerned that it is possible for trained educators to do an 
excellent job. 
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| CONSULTANTS’ SERVICES IN| 
ALCOHOL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
| IN OREGON SCHOOLS 


Gordon Raney 


Counselor on Alcohol Education 
Oregon Alcohol Education Committee 


The following report@éovers the schogl year starting September, 1957 
through June, 1958. This is not intended to summarize all alcohol 
education programs in Oregon schools during this period, but only 
those studies that utilized the services of the two consultants provided 
by the Alcohol Education Committee and the General Extension Division. 


It is well known that many teachers in Oregon schools are providing 
alcohol study programs and in many ofthese classes reference mater- 
ials are furnished by the Alcohol Education Committee. Only those 
schools where the consultants actually participated in the planning and 
presentation of a unit will be included in this summarization. 


This summary will not attempt to define the objectives and philosophy 
of alcohol education as this is adequately covered in other reports and 
material, particularly the teachers' manual, "Alcohol Education in 
Oregon Public Schools.'' This teachers' manual was prepared by the 
Oregon Alcohol Education Committee in cooperation with the State 
Department of Education and distributed to teachers in 1956. Rather, 
this report will attempt to point up the interest shown by Oregon schools 
in this field of alcohol study and some of the results that followed. 


The repgrt is based on classes conducted in seventeen high schools, 
three junior high schools, two elementary schools, one college, and 
one special training school for girls. Involved in the schools listed 
above is a total of 129 school classes (4204 students) in which the Al- 
cohol Education Committee, by means of consultant services, assisted 
in alcohol studies during the school year 1957 - 1958. Participation by 
consultants, Gordon Raney and Dr. W. Kenneth Ferrier, was by invi- 
tation of the schools. Neither consultant at any time assumed the role 
of the teacher, but acted always as a resource person to answer ques- 
tions, enter into discussions, etc. In most cases, a planning confer- 
ence with the teachers and administrators was held before the actual 
alcohol study program. This planning conference accomplished several 
things: 
1. Opportunity to establish the time to be utilizedinalcohol studies; 
a discussion of the particular emphasis, according to the teach- 
et's preference; a demonstration of books, pamphlets and re- 
prints available for classroom use; a preview of films to be 
scheduled and reserved; distribution of the teachers' manual; 
and a discussion of the suggested outline prepared by the con- 
sultants to be usedas anadvisory, flexible basis for the teachers 
to develop theif particular units. 


_ 2. To allow teachers who had not previously planned to present an © 
alcohol study program to become familiar with the services and 
to arrange toinclude a program for the next school year 1958 - 


WAREZ 


1959. Following these planning conferences at which the dates 
. were established for visitations by the consultants during the 
school year, the actual classroom work proceeded. 


The time allocatedfor the alcohol study varies considerably. In seven- 
teen cases, the alcohol study unit was for one week, in six cases for 
two weeks and in five cases for three weeks. In. some cases the con- 
sultant visited for one day but these schools have been omitted as the 
consultant did not actually serve as a resource person. The number 
of units exceeds the number of schools because the course was given 
twice in some instances. Inmany schools where it had been determined 
in the planning conference that one week would be available, teachers 
decidedat the close of the week that in following years, more time 
would be devoted to alcohol study due to the interest of the students and 
the inability to finish all of the work that had been developed. This is 


a common experience where alcohol study programs are presented with 


good material and leadership provided. 


Interested and enthusiastic students bring to the classroom questions 
and discussions of specific areas andare eager to explore many avenues 
of the alcohol problem. One high school as the result of a survey given 
to 241 students at the end of a one-week study, reported that 121 felt 
the time of one week was "just right, '' while 111 reported it was "'too 
little. '' It is noted by the consultant that in those schools where two or 
three weeks were devoted to alcohol study units, that the comments of 
the students indicated more understanding than those in the one-week 
classes because sufficient time had been devoted to classroom discussion 
and question-answering. The longer period of time allowed for outside 
activities such as visitations to community resource centers and treat- 
ment facilitie s, whereas the shorter period of time did not permit much 
of this. 


Other comments by students indicated that their enthusiasm developed 
when they found that they were encouraged to express their feelings 
freely without fear of criticism and were urged to investigate and draw 
their own conclusions about the problems whichthey studied. When the 
students learned that they were not to be lectured about the "evils of 
alcohol, '' but were to be provided with a course of study of attitudes, 
scientific facts, social problems, andall of the various factors involved 
in alcohol and alcoholism, a noticeable increase of interest developed 
as the work progressed. The teachers' comments also indicated that 
they were agreeably surprised to notice students who previously had 
been very slow in expressing initiative, beginning to develop some 
ideas and doing outside reading in this subject of alcohol study. One 
boy commented to the consultant that: ''This is the first time I have 
felt like doing something on my own in school,'' whereupon ke proceeded 
to visit a juvenile court counselor, interviewed him and reported this 
visit back to the class. 


Most teachers gave each student an opinion survey at the beginning of 
the study and at the conclusion. The survey consisted of twenty-five 
varied questions that could indicate not only attitudes but understanding 
of facts concerningalcoholitself. These surveys were then used by the 
teachers to evaluate the unit and to measure increased understanding 
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and changedattitudes that might have developed from the alcohol study 
program. Inaddition to the opinion survey, each student was asked to 
complete an evaluation sheet. Based on evaluation sheets from one 
high school, some of the results are as follows: 


Question: Do you feel that the study on alcohol was helpful to you 


personally? 
208 YES 133 NO 


These 241 students were at the sophomore level and had studied alcohol 
and alcoholism for a one-week period. This same group of 241 stu- 
dents when asked the question: 


Question: Has your attitude about drinking changed anyas a result 
of this course? 


55 YES 181 NO 5 NO ANSWER 


Of those who said ''no'"', the largest group, 70, explained that they had 
always been against drinking and continued to feel this way after the 
course, while 61 explained that they had not been and still were not 
against moderate or occasional use of alcoholic beverages. Nine who 
reported "no change of attitude'' indicated their understanding of alco- 
holand alcoholism had beenincreased. Others who reported ''no change 
of attitude'' did not explain further what their attitude actually was. 
Of the 55 who said "'yes'"', 20 reported that after the course they were 
less favorable to drinking, three saidthey were more favorable, while 
17 gave noexplanation of the direction of the change. An additional 
15 did not say how their attitudes had changed but indicated that they 
had gained more understanding of alcohol and alcoholism. 


During the next school year 1958 - 1959, a broadening of these evalua- 
tion questions for students will be completed in the hope that a more 
complete response can be obtained. | : 


In reply to a further question to these 241 sophomore students, 144 
said they had discussed the facts and concepts they studied with their 
families and 149 said they had discussed them with other students not 
in the alcohol classes. 


It is significant that 65% of the sophomores when questioned indicated 
their. feelings that the unit on alcohol should be given at an earlier 
grade level. Mostpopular choice by a large margin was the freshman 
year. Only two students suggested that the study should start later 
than the sophomore year. In discussion with’ high-school teachers and 
principals of the schools coveredin this summary, it seems to develop 
that it is their feeling that the high school students should have the 
alcohol study unit twice during their four years of high school. As 
expressed by many teachers, it was their opinion that it should be in- 
troducedat either the freshman or sophomore level in high school with 
the emphasis on basic facts of alcohol and its relationship to health 
and theyhuman body, to be followed at the senior level with the empha- 
sis on social problems, and the student's place in society. 


One value of this type of study of alcohol appears to be overlooked in 
many cases. This is in the case of the student who is faced witha 
problem of alcoholism in his home and through this study is given the 
opportunity to express his feelings and to adjust his attitude about al- 
coholism to a point of less conflict and guiltforhimself. Nearly every 
class produces one or more students who bring this problem to the 
classroom consultant privately. While the consultant can seldom do 
anything directly about the alcoholic, he can point out to the students 
the possibilities for help, such as Alcoholics Anonymous and the State 
Rehabilitation Clinic. It is also possible for the consultant working 
through the teachers to direct classroom discussion to phases of al- 
coholism and the home so that these students are given increased 
acceptance of their situation, and ways to cope with it. 


Itis interesting also in summarizing to note the number of senior stu- 
dents who chose alcoholism as the subject of their term paper. This 
may be due to several reasons, one being their knowledge of adequate 
reference material available for thier use and their increased ability 
which was developed in the classroom to use this material. Another 
reason might be the recognition of alcoholism as a major prablem in 
the United States with the result it becomes in the student's minda 
problem of such proportions as to claim their interest. 


Selected at random from many letters received by the consultants from 
both teachers and students are some of the comments listed below: 


TEACHER: Parochial school principal. ''The outline of work, teach-. 
ing aids and personal interest and assistance were of 


great help and were deeply 

STUDENT: Parochial school sophomore. I think that this course 
should be available for all teen agers because this is 
something everyone should know about. It doesn't hurt 
anyone, "' 


STUDENT: Parochial schoolsophomore. "I hope that all the schools 
_ in the nation will soon be given this course or a similar 
one; in fact, even adults should be exposed ” such a re- 

vealing education. "' 


‘ 
STUDENT: Parochial school senior. '"In a way our whole family 

benefited because on days we had the course, I told them 

every new thing I learned." P 

' STUDENT: Public school senior. "I feel that inasmuch as we have 
: had only five days in which to study the problem of alcohol, 


that we have done a great deal. This one week has been 


a most enlightening period. There can be no doubt as to 
the value of this short period of study of alcohol." 


STUDENT: Public high school senior: "I, as an individual, can say 

thatlamtruly grateful for the chance to have had the pri- 
vilege to learn the unprejudiced truth about alcohol. We 
can never say we did not know. 
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“TEACHER: Public high school: ''The services of well qualified experts 


in this field are absolutely needed if such a poorly under- 
stood and badly neglected subject as this is to be iced 
brought to our high school age youth. "' 


STUDENT: Public high school senior. "I feel that the time element 
is important and it should follow the same pattern we have 
had - basic scientific facts our sophomore year and this 
follow-up our senior year. "' 


STUDENT: Public high school sophomore. ''The way this has helped 


me is that it made saying 'no' even easier because when . 


others laugh and say, 'Why not?' Icangive thema reason 
other than 'It's wrong..'" 


* 
Reviewing the past year's alcohol study programs in the schools, par- 
ticularly the evaluation sheets submitted by both students andteachers, 
has proved to be very helpful in formulating plans for the next school 
year. Before the end of the last school year, 1957 - 1958, ten high 
schools submitted requests for planning conferences to establishalcohol 
programs intheir respective schools during the school year 1958 - 1959. 


New materials are being prepared, additions made tothe flexible outline 
supplied to teachers and the latest books and pamphlets added to the 
traveling classroom libraries. , 


Several factors became clear as a result of the review of the years 
alcohol study programs: 


1. The study of alcohol and alcoholism can be integrated into the 
school curriculum. 


2. Students are interested in studying the attitudes of groups of 
- society toward beverage alcohol. 


3. Students will discuss personal decisions about drinking when | 


provided the opportunity by a teacher who allows freedom of 
expression. 


4. The interest and enthusiasm of the majority of students during 
this last year's work in alcohol education seems to affect other 
teachers whohave hesitatedto present this subject, butare now 
anxious to include it in their year's school program. 


5. Good material and leadership can create interest in this study. 
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ALCOHOL EDUCATION IN NEW YORK STATE SCHOOLS 


| ABCDEFG 
— Mary B. Rappaport, Supervisor 


Bureau of Health and Safety Education 
: The State Education Department 
The University of the State of New York 


In this area, as in the other phases of health education, an over-all 
plan should be developed in each school system so that the teachers 
understand the present day philosophy, the objectives, the motivations 
and content that presented at the varied maturity levels.. The con- 
cepts regarding alcoholism have changed markedly since the laws man- 
dating instruction regarding the effects of alcohol onthe human organism 
were passed. Nolonger isthe lecture method, the question and answer 
from reading of textbooks, the authoritarian approach to such study 


deemed effective. We now advocate discussion, problem solving, re- 


search, committee work, conferences with specialists suchas educators 
and physicians who have studied this important problem. 


There is need today for understanding of personality factors, of ques- 
tioning statements that cannot be substantiated, of avoiding highly 
charged emotionalism, of developing respect for the cultural heritage, 
feelings and ideas of others. 


. The purpose of alcohol education is to help individuals to develop health- 
ful attitudes and practices. For such teaching, the basic principles 
must be in conformity with those in other areas of modern education. 


Alcohol Education in Elementary Grades 


The problem in alcohol education as it is related to young children is 
one of parent and adult education. Emotional exhortation and lectures 
are ineffectuai for pupils at these developmental levels. Study of de- 
tailed physiological effects of the use of alcoholic beverages has little 
meaning at these age levels. The goal should be the formation of prac- 
tices with the attendant attitudes which include desirable foods and 
drinks in children's diets. If, because of undesirable behavior on the 
part of certainchildren, the need arises relative to the use of undesirable 
drinks, each case should be treatedindividually. Obviously, the parents 
are part of the picture and the need for adult health education is apparent. 
The teaching should be determined by the children's needs. It should 
be constructive and positive. The emiphasis should be on temperance 
in all practices. 


In the early elementary grades, healthful behavior andattitudes related 
to the use of milkand other desirable drinks may be developed in regular 
units of workand in many schooland home activities. Examples: Making 
Cheese and Butter; Visiting the Farm; Our Trip to the Market; Food 
for Our Party. 


In the upper grades of the elementary school, the motivation for such 
instruction may be through appeal to the children's desire to be good 


players, to be good workers in school and out, to be fit in sports, to 
behave in a sportsmanlike way. 


Alcohol Education in Junior High School 


Young people frequently are confused because situations in living today 
are frequently contrary to statements made in advertisements to advo- 
cate the use of their products. The ''facts'' found in texts relative to 


alcoholic beverages are often in conflict with: present-day research 


findings. The parents may be total abstainers or use alcoholic bever- 
ages sparingly while others may indulge frequently or even excessively. 
Some may serve alcoholic beveragestotheir children. Allthese factors 
bring up complicated problems in guiding youth. An unemotional, tact- 
ful approach to the study of alcoholic beverages is essential if the 
teachers are to help the pupils in making wise decisions in ‘such an 
important aspect for healthful living. 


Among the major factors that will influence them are (1) the example 
and subtle guidance of parents, teachers and other adults; (2) the con- 
duct of companions; (3) the provisions for recreation; (4) the home 
atmosphere relative to feelings of security, recognition, affection and 
well-being; (5) success in school work and activities as well as the 
acquisition of accurate facts about the effects of alcoholic beverages 
on the human organism. 


Objectives 


To guide the individual in developing increasing responsibility for 
his own behavior and in gaining understanding of the influence of 
one's behavior on others 7 


To develop skills and interests in recreational activities, in-school 
work, in other occupations through which one may obtain satisfaction 


Tolearn about the effects of alcoholic beverages on skills, endur- 
ance and general physical fitness, on mental efficiency and on 
social conduct 


To understand some of the reasons why people drink alcoholic 
beverages 


To understand the effects of alcoholism onthe individual, the home 
and the community 


To understand the effects of use of alcohol beverages on traffic 
and industrial safety 


To understand public responsibility in coping with the problem of 
alcoholism 


Problems which pupils study 
What is alcohol? 


) 


Why do people drink alcoholic beverages? 


What is meant by moderate and immoderate use? 


Do alcoholic beverages affect all persons in the same ways? 


Is a person affected at. all times in the: same ways by the same 


concentration of alcohol? 


Are the effects of alcohol more harmful to young people than to 
adults? 


Does the use of alcoholic beverages in moderation affect one's 
performance in athletics? In work requiring fine muscle coordi- | 
nation and skill? In clear thinking and good judgment? a 


Whatare possible effects on personal and community safety as re- e 
sults of the use of alcoholic beverages by the pedestrian, the auto - Fe 
mobile driver, the industrial worker, the professional worker? EB, 


How is the use of alcoholic beverages related to fire prevention at 
home, in public places, in forest preserves? Es 


alcohol habit-form*#hg? Is it addicting? 


What cana persondo to prevent and to cope with feeling "low'' with 
worry over (1)failureintests, examinations or sports; (2) quarrels 
with companions, family difficulties; (3) inadequate funds to buy 
things one wants? _ 


Does drinking make a person appear "grown-up"; is it an attempt 
. to "show off''? 


What is the effect of use of alcoholic beverages on self-control? 
What are important functions of food in the body? How doalcoholic 
beverages measure uptothese functions? Are alcoholic beverages 


necessary for party refreshments; for livening up the gatherings? 


e 
What are the effects of alcoholism on home life; on life in the 
community ? é 


What are the effects of alcoholism on the budget for needed food, 
clothing and other.essentials for healthful living? 


What legal measures have been taken to prevent excessive use of 
alcoholic beverages; to prohibit their sale to minors? 


Alcohol Education in Senior High School 


The personaland social problems related to the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages make it imperative that high school youth be educated to meet these 
perplexing situations.. Youth needs to understand the individuals re- 
sponsibility for his own behavior as well as the responsibility to society 
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for aiding in the prevention of immoderate use of alcohol and in the 
rehabilitation of those who are alcoholics. 


The teacher must have understanding of the needs, interests, strengths | 
and weaknesses of the pupils with whom he is working. This entails 

knowledge of their home and community relationships, their range of 

friends and companions and genuine interest in their plans. Whentheir 

energies are guided subtly, yet carefully, they areeagerto serve. 

They need opportunities for physical activity for mental stimulation 

and social satisfaction. 


These boys and girls are eager to be considered grown-up yet they may 
be ''bottling up" feelings of insecurity, of lack of recognition, of crav- 
ings for affection and need for channels ofexpression. The personality 
of the teacher has important influence in helping many individuals over 
"rough spots''. Willingness to really listen and to understand is basic 


_ for teacher-pupil relationships that may help in finding solutions to or, 


at least, in coping with the frustrations with which these young people 
are faced. Teachers must be aware of the mental health aspects in- 
volved in alcohol education and realize that alcoholism isa sickness _ 
and should not be attributed to lack of ''will power". 


Objectives 


Growing understanding by the pupil of his own personality, his 
needs and abilities, his problems of adjustment and how tocope 
with them 


Sympathetic understanding of the other individual and his needs, 
_ abilities and problems; respectfor his viewpoints, rights and pri- 
-vileges and his cultural background 


Understanding ways of getting along well with others 


Gaining knowledge of the effects of alcoholic beverages on the human 
organism 


Understanding of the interrelationship of physical and mental func- 
tions of the body . 


Growing ability to assume responsibility for one's own behavior 
Realization of community responsibility in problems of alcoholism 


Understanding of the educational, social, medical and legislative | 
measures used in problems of alcoholism 


Realization of relationship of use of alcoholic beverages to accidents 


Realization thatadvertising claims should be evaluated carefully in 
light of present knowledge regarding effects of alcoholic beverages 


Development of ability to find accurate reference materials 
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Realization of the increased knowledge regarding alcoholism that ~ oe 
is evolving through research; the motivations for drinking; under- | 
standing that alcoholism is a disease for which treatment is available 


Understanding of the place of sound education in prevention of al- 


coholism | 


Knowledge of the agencies and organizations that have responsibil- 
ity for treatment and rehabilitation of alcoholics 


Problems which pupils study . 


How are alcoholic beverages classified in regard to their effects 
on the human body? A’ medicine? A stimulant? A depressant? 
An anesthetic ?: 


. What are the effects of alcohol in combating disease? 
What happens to alcohol when ingested? 
Can alcohol be considered as fulfilling the functions of food? 


‘What is the cost of its energy value in comparison with foods that 
yield energy and contain building and regulating materials? 


Why do people drink ateohelie beverages ? 

What effect does one's health status have on sccial relationships? 
What is ‘ha effect of emotions on behavior patterns? 

How can needs for relaxation be met? 


What criteria should be used to evaluate the reasons people give 
for drinking alcoholic beverages? ; 


What are some of the possible effects of the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages on community life? 


What is known about the causes of alcoholism? ae 


What are the responsibilities of the individual, the medical pro- 
fession and the public in general to: cope with the problems of 
alcoholism? .- 


Notes 


The Rutgers University Graduate School of Library Service, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, is completing an extensive annotated biblio- 
graphy of materials about alcoholand alcoholism for the general public. 
A study has been made of the kinds of materials available in libraries 
throughout the country. In additionto printed materials, an annotated 
film bibliography is being prepared, based on the previewing of more 
than 100 films.. The projectis under the supervision of Miss Margaret 
Monroe, Associate Professor of Library Service at Rutgers. It is 
anticipated that the bibliographies will be available for distribution 


sometime around ery 1959. 


% 


A one-day institute on Alcohol Education in our Schools was held in 
Detroit on Monday, August 25, under the co-sponsorship of the Michi- 
gan Education Association, the Michigan State Board of Alcoholism, 
and the North Angerican Association of Alcoholism Programs. Three 
main addresses were given: ''What Schools are Doing, "' by Lloyd M. 
Cofer, Counselor, Eastern High School, Detroit; 'Alcohol Education 
Nationwide,'' by Dr. W. B. Parks, Educational Director, Florida 
Alcoholic Rehabilitation Program; and ''Techniques and Resources 
Usedin Alcohol Education Instruction, '' by Dr. W.K. Ferrier, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, Oregon System of Higher Education. A 
series.of small group sessions was held. Attending the conference 
were school administrators, classroom teachers, and directors of 
alcohol education in a number of state and provincial programs. 


Ata state-wide public school Curriculum Planning Workshop which was 
held in Michigan in September, Dr. Christopher Sower of Michigan 
State University presented a report on Teen-Age Drinking and the 
School Curriculum. This was one of four reports on major critical 
curriculum issues. In addition, George Nimmo, Educational Director 
of the Michigan State Board of Alcoholism and Vice President of AAIAN, 
reports that a teacher's handbook entitled ''The Teacher's Role in Al- 
cohol Education" is just about ready for distribution. It is designed 
to interest teachers and motivate them in the area of alcohol educa- — 
_ tionand to suggest resources and ideas from which they can get initial 

help. 
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| _A Midwest Regional Conference of AAIAN will be held in. Indianap- 
; Olis on November 9-10. The Indiana Section on Alcoholism will 
_ be the host. Dean Barnhart, Director of Education of the Section, 
is serving as programchairman, assisted by George Nimmo of 
Michigan and Bill: Ferguson of Minnesota. Additional members 
of the planning committee have been a locally. 


The theme for the two-day meeting is The Role of the Church, 
School, and Home in Alcohol Education. '' General sessions open 
| to the public have been scheduled for both Sunday and Monday. 
Among the speakers will be Dr. Robert Straus, Professor of 
Medical Sociology at the University of Kentucky Medical School, 
co-author with Selden Bacon of the study Drinking in College, and 
Dr. George L. Maddox of the University of Mississippi, who par- 
ticipated with Dr. Christopher Sower in the investigation of the 
use of alcohol by teen-agers in selected communities in Michigan. 


The sessions will be held in the Indiana University Medical Cen- 
ter, and the registration fee is $2.00 for the entire conference. 


The Association of Casualty and Surety Companies of New York has 
issued two bulletins, one on alcohol education and the other on the 
influence of alcohol on traffic safety. Copies of these bulletins are 
being distributed to our membership. However, it should be noted 
that distribution.does not necessarily carry —— endorsement of 
the material by AAIAN. 


A bibliography of films shown at the Yale Summer School of Alcohol 
Studies has been prepared in mimeographed form. This consists of 
selected films useful for general audiences, in treatment, or in the 
classroom. Copies of the bibliography will be mailed without charge 
to AAIAN members on request. 


Le 
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OREGON WORKSHOP GROUP PREPARES 
TEACHING RESOURCE UNIT 


A resource unit onalcohol studies was prepared in a summer workshop 

conducted from June 23 to July 3 by Dr. W. Kenneth Ferrier, director 

of education for the Oregon Alcohol Education Committee. Fifteen 

high school teachers participated in the workshop which was held as a 

part of the Portland Summer Session of the General Extension Division. 

Participants in the workshop attended on scholarships provided by the 
Oregon Alcohol Education Committee. | 


The teachers represented the fields of health and physical education, 
science, social studies, and driver education, on the junior and senior 
high school level. The unit contains a section on each of these four 
fields of study. ; 


The new resource unit will be prepared in mimeographed form and dis- 
tributed during the fall by the Oregon Alcohol Education Committee. 


Included in the unitare statements of problems in each of the four main 

areas. For the listed problems there are indicated student activities 

which are suggestions for developing answers tothe problems. Matched 

with the problems and suggested activities are lists of resource ma - 

terials including books, pamphlets, resource people, agencies and in- . 
stitutions, and films. 


q 


The resource unit is a teaching file containing material from whicha 

teacher may preparea teaching unit for classroom use. It is not ex- 

pectedto be taught as it was developed, rather it is a file of ideas and 
suggestions for teaching about alcohol. It has been developed on the 

assumption that good teachers always select and adapt their material 

according tothe requirements and afforded by a particu- 

lar classroom situation. 


The resource unit explains“a variety of activities from which learning 
may take place, and suggests the use of various methods of teaching. 


The new unit provides procedures through which the teacher may eval- 
uate how well the expected objectives have been achieved. Itis expected 
that during the first year of use teachers will report their evaluation 
and criticisms of the resource unit so that it may be revised and im- 
proved for further use in future years. 


Assisting Dr. Ferrier in the workshop were Helen Schaper, director 
of curriculum, Portland Public Schools; Robert Gridley, Portland 
Summer Session coordinator of workshops; Dr. Howard Akers, direc- 
tor, Salem Extension center; Mrs. R.H. Walter, Gordon Raney and 
Berlan Lemon, Oregon Alcohol Education Committee staff members; 
and George Sirnio, director of health education, State Department of 
Education. | 


Special editorial work on the unit was done by Miss Schaper. 


“WHY SHOULDN’T MINORS DRINK? 
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MANITOBA COMMITTEE 
on ALCOHOL EDUCATION. 


Department of Education, Room 42, Legislative Building, Winnipeg 1 


it hes proven cad 


capacities a person has learned are the 


first ones to disappear from the effects of 


alcohol. Youth is a time when the 
capacities of moral restraint, sound judg- 
ment and the ability to size up others are 
developing. Therefore, WHEN A 
YOUTH DRINKS, moral restraint, sound 
judgment and the ability to size up 
others disappear first because THEY 
ARE MOST RECENTLY LEARNED. | 
These qualities are essential to decent 
living, and youth cannot afford to 

lose them. 


Youth still finds decisions difficult to 
make . . . and may feel insecure in 

the presence of strangers and of the other 
sex. Ifa young person drinks when 
faced by these problems, alcohol be- 
comes an escape and there is dan- 

ger of establishing a pattern that almost 
certainly leads to alcoholism. 


All young people want to appear grown 


up. All young people want to fit 


in with “the gang.”’ But to drink for 
either of these purposes shows im- 
maturity. The best proof of maturity is 
to make wise decisions—unswayed 

by “gang pressures’’ and other false 
influences. 


For all these reasons the law forbids 
minors to drink. 


? 


One in a series presented in the public interest by the 
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MANITOBA COMMITTEE 
on ALCOHOL EDUCATION 


The advertisement reproduced on the preceding page is one of a series 
published by the Manitoba Committee on Alcohol Education in daily and 
weekly newspapers throughout Manitoba. This committee was estab- 
lished in 1956, asa result of one of the recommendations in a report 
made by the Manitoba Liquor Enquiry Commission in 1955. The Com- 
mission had been appointed by the Government of Manitoba to make a 
thorough study of drinking habits and of the control and regulation of 
the production and sale of liquor and recommend policy for the province 
regarding liquor. One of the recommendations in their report was for 
the establishemtn of a program of adult alcohol education through ad- 
vertising media, to present the facts about alcoholic beverages ina 
straightforward, unbiased manner. The Committee which is pursuing 
this program is under the chairmanship of Professor R.N. Hallstead. 
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| Application for Membership in the 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


__ ABOUT ALCOHOL AND NARCOTICS 


Individual 
Name 
Address : | 
Present Position 
Education _ Degree(s) 


Present responsibility or interest in instruction about alcohol 
and narcotics: 


Initiation fee ($1. 00) paid 


Date | 
| 
Membership fee ($2. 00) paid | | 
Date 
. _ Agency or Organization | 
| 
Address 
Name of executive officer | 
Purpose and scope of agency 
Initiation fee ($5. 00) paid | 7 citar 
| Membership fee ($20. 00) paid 
Date 


. Detach and send to: Professor John L. Miller, 206 Extension 
Building, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
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